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NOTICE.—We invite, and are at all times glad to receive 
items of news relating to the shipping and mercantile 
businesses of Lancashire, dc. Formation and dissolution 
of companies, partnerships, dc. ; launching of vessels; 
starting new works, recent inventions, trade developments, 
changes in management and removals—these and kindred 
matters are always of interest, and notes relative thereto 
will be welcome. Publications on shipping, commercial 
and mechanical subjects, reports and balance sheets will— 
whenever they afford matter for comment—be noticed 
in our columns. Subscribers forwarding newspapers— 
especially foreigh newspapers—are requested to mark the 
paragraphs to which attention is invited. 


Current Events. 


— 


Tun London and North-Western Railway Company on 
Monday commenced ing a train between London and 
Edinburgh in eight hours: The train ran from Euston to 
Crewe, a distance of 158 miles, without stopping. Preston 
was the next stopping place. Carlisle was reached eight 
minutes before the appointed time, and the train reached 
Edinburgh at 5°25 p.m., or with eight minutes to spare. It 
is said the Great Northern have a scheme in hand whereby 
their time for this journey will be seven hours and forty-five 
minutes. i 


E:cxt million baskets of peaches are expected from Dela- 
ware and Maryland this season. It will be the largest peach 
crop ever gathered. Last season the same territory furnished 
only 1,500,000 baskets, and the whole crop, including that 
of New Jersey and the Hudson Valley, amounted, to only 
4,500,000 baskets. 3 

* 

Tue Directors of the Carnforth Iron Company, Limited, 
recommend that a further dividend of £3 per share (making 
5 per cent for the year) be paid: They also announce that 
Mr, E. Barton, who had so efficiently managed the works 
since their commencement, has been appointed a director in 
the place of the late chairman, Mr. John Hall. 

* * 
1 

TeLeckaPH poles are preserved in Norway by making ai 
augur hole about two feet from the ground, in which four or 
five ounces of sulphate of copper in coarse crystals are 

laced; and pl in. The chemical is gradually absorbed 
y the wood, until its whole outer surface turns a greenish 
hue. It is said to be a perfect preservative. 


** 


Tun recent heavy rains have inflicted sad havoo in the 
Kentish fruit orchards, much of the cherry crop being spoilt 
and not worth picking. The buyers are losing heavily in 
consequence of the depreciation, and nothing like the prices 
given for the fruit can be realised. In one orchard alone 
near Sittingbourne 300 bushels of cherries are rendered 
useless through the excessive wet weather. 


* * 
* 


Tue following steamers arrived in Liverpool last week 
with live stock and fresh meat from American and Canadian 
ports :—The Carthaginian with 566 cattle, and 1,810 sheep ; 
the Kansas with 660 cattle, and 792 quarters of beef; the 
Virginian with 770 cattle, and 904 quarters of beef; the 
Michigan with 589 cattle, and 1,104 quarters of beef; the 
Lake Ontario with 287 cattle, and 1,215 sheep; the Pavonia 
with 1,664 quarters of beef; the City of Berlin with 1,420 

uarters of beef; the Republic with 780 quarters of beef; 

e Adriatic with 680 quarters of beef; and the Wisconsin 
with 2,480 quarters of beef ; the total arrivals being 2,872 
cattle, 3,025 sheep, and 9,824 quarters of beef. As compared 
with the arrivals of the previous week, these show an 
increase of 810 cattle, 1,501 sheep, and 4,492 quarters 
of beef. 
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The Manchester Ship Canal. 


Its SoUNDNESS AS AN INVESTMENT ESTABLISHED BY PROOFS 
OF ITS ExcELLENT CoMMERCIAL PROSPECTS. 


IV. 

Ir may be fairly claimed that in the three preceding com- 
munications which appeared in the issues of this Journal of 
July 21st, July 28th, and August 4th respectively, the 
soundness of the Manchester Ship Canal undertaking as a 
commercial investment has been demonstrated so plainly 
and exhaustively as to convince any impartial mind, free 
from bias and prejudice, that the healthiness of the prospects 
of the great enterprise to both Preference and Ordinary 
Shareholders of capital in the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company has been reasonably and fairly established. 


REPLY TO THE CONTENTION THAT LIVERPOOL AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS CAN UNDERCUT THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL IN 
COMPETITION. 


A very remarkable feature of the Parliamentary conflict 
over the Manchester Ship Canal Bill was the edifying spectacle 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board and the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, acting in unison as 
mutual friends combined in wrestling with a development in 
which both interests recognised a serious rival. This 
alliance of two powerful corporations, each of which had 
been laying the responsibility for the oppressive charges 
attending traffic passing through the Port of Liverpool upon 
the other, was a mere pantomime, and proved ineffectual in 
its object. This kind of opposition was palpably an un- 
intentional admission on the part of both the Docks Board 
and the Railway Company of the importance of the effect of 
the Ship Canal when in operation. 

At Euston Terminus, on the 8th March, 1881, a Con- 
ference was held of representatives of the Corporation of 
Liverpool, the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and other local mercantile 
associations, with the Directors of the Great Trunk Railways 
aud the Canal Companies having termini in that port. 

Sir Wm. B. Forwood, at that time the Mayor of Liverpool, 


“ acted as the exponent of the grievances which they put 


forward for redressal on the part of the Railway and Canal 
Companies. He said: We in Liverpool have been expend- 
ing very large sums of money in new docks, yet at the same 
time we find that our grain, timber, sugar, and our 
dyewoods are being largely diverted from the port of 
Liverpool, and mainly to ports on which the railway 
companies have expended a large amount of money in their 
development, by the construction of docks. This has 
alarmed Liverpool very considerably. We find the case we 
have to present to you is a very strong one. We hope we 
shall be able to lay it before you in such a way as will 
ensure a reduction of rates upon our traffic to such a 
reasonable sum as we consider we are entitled to by virtue 
of our geographical position. 

„We are not a manufacturing town, or a town having 
any mineral resources. Our prosperity is entirely dependent 
3 our close proximity to the great manufacturing centres 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and Shropshire. 
We feel that the excessive railway charges are in a large 
measure depriving us of the advantage of this particular and 
peculiar geographical] position. 

„Liverpool is simply a vast entrepét, depending for her 
prosperity entirely upon her facilities and the cheapness of 
her communications with the interior, which her geographical 
position should secure for her. 


„While we do prosper, we do not prosper to the full ex- 
tent we have a right to expect, and we are entitled to ver 
much larger benefit from our geographical position than we 
at present receive, and it is the action of the railways which 
deprives us of that benefit. The railway companies com- 
mand our highways. You hold in your hands the ve 
arteries through which the very life blood of the city of Liver- 
pool pulsates, and just in proportion as your grip is tightened 
or relaxed, so will our trade diminish, remain stagnant, or 
grow with abundant activity.” 

The case urged by Sir Wm. B. Forwood, on behalf of 
Liverpool against the railways, it must be admitted, was a 
just and forcible one. At least a dozen influential represen- 
tative citizens of Liverpool fully corroborated his exhaustive 
exposition of the manner in which the railway and canal 
monopoly oppressed Liverpool interests. 

Sir Richard Moon, the Chairman of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, observed in reply: “We 
do everything in our power so that Liverpool should be as 
well served as any other port, but she must help herself. 
Let them look at the way in which she is loaded with heavy 
charges, the cartage rates among others. Altogether he 
would honestiy assure the deputation from Liverpool that 
it was the dearest port, and that there was no place where 
work was so costly as in Liverpool.” He concluded his 
observations by reiterating: “That Liverpool, with the 
exception of London, is the dearest port in England.” 

Whether the Liverpool Port Authorities or whether the 
Railway and Canal Companies were the greatest offenders in 
the exorbitance of their charges, is not a matter of serious 
importance. The unfortunate fact remains, and will still 
remain, that until such time as the Ship Canal is in operation, 
and brings about the remedy, the Manchester district will have 
to bear the incidence of the excessive charges of both the 
port and the railway people. Their blindfold policy has 
long been killing the goose that lays the golden egg. The 
remedy adopted by Manchester, will not only prevent her 
decadence and give a new lease of existence, and immensely 
expand her commerce, but will also increase the business of 
Liverpool and the railway as well. 

SUCCESSFUL RAILWAY COMPETITION SHOWN TO BE ABSOLUTELY 
IMPRACTICABLE. 

Unless the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board could make 
material reductions in their charges, which it is impossible 
for that Board to do, the combined port and railway charges 
would still be too high to compete seriously with the Ship 
Canal. The reasons why it is practically impossible fur the 
port authorities to offer any material concession will be 
explained after the absurdity of the bugbear of railway 
competition has been clearly established. 

In order to apply the reductio ad absurdum to the parrot 
cry of “ruin by the railways undercutting,” the following 
indisputable figures will give an idea of the ridiculously 
low rates per ton between Manchester warehouse and Liver- 
pool ship which would have to be offered by the railway 
companies to meet the Canal on a level basis, taking into 
account the Liverpool charges :— 


Rate per ton. 
BUOGEE. scccorevscsniewns absolutely tor nothing. 
Tinned meats ...... absolutely for nothing. 
P may charge only threepence. 
Orangen may charge only fourpence. 
Raw cotton may charge only six pence. 
Raw wool ............ may charge only sixpence. 
Petroleum may charge only eightpence. 
Bacon . may charge only ninepence. 
WHOM ses e may charge only 1s. 14. 


Anber sees . 2s, per ton may be asked. 
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Mr. George Findlay, the Manager of the London and 
North-Western Railway, stated before Parliament during 
the enquiry into the merits of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Bill, that out of 9s, 2d. per ton which his company received 
for the carriage of Manchester bale and case goods, after 
deducting the cost of collection in Manchester and delivery 
in Liverpool, and the charges known in railway parlance as 
t terminals, there — remained to his company Is, 9d. per 
ton to cover the actual cost of haulage for 32 miles between 
Manchester and Liverpool. Since this statement was made 
a reduction, making the second concession immediately 
referable to the moral influence of the Manchester Ship 
Canal movement, has been made, Deducting this further 
reduction, amounting to 1s. 2d. per ton, it is obvious that 
only 7d. per ton can now remain to the railway company 
for haulage at the reduced rate. 

The average reward earned on the £800,000,000 of 
paid up capital is about 8 per cent, and of this rather 
more than one-half is absorbed in working expenses. The 
shareholder, consequently, does not get on the average 
result, as shown by the railway returns of the last thirty 
years, more than 4 per cent. 

In other words, about one-half of railway revenue is 
expended in working charges, and about one-half in the 
reward of capital. It is obvious that as the Manchester Ship 
Canal tariff is based on one half of the present railway and 
dock charges, that both the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
Board and the various railway companies will have to 
reduce their present charges at least fifty per cent in 
order to compete with the Ship Canal. But if the 
railways reduced their rates by one-half it is quite clear that 
the whole of the dividend fund would be gone. Further, if 
the railway companies in practice adopted this benevolent 
policy to oblige the public, as it will be presently shown 
that it is practically impossible for the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board to make any such liberal reduction, the 
obliging railway companies would not, even then, be able to 
compete against the Ship Canal. 

Railway competition against the canal must, therefore, not 
only be accomplished without profit, and can only be effected 
at aserivus loss. Railway companies, of course, before to-day 
have carried on competitive struggles as a losing game. 
But, as already observed, without corresponding reduc- 
tions on the part of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
the railway companies are paralysed, and therefore helpless 
in the matter. ’ 1 5 b indulgi 

Railway companies have the privilege o ing in a 
reckless ler but the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
being a national trust, and having a bonded debt of 
£16,800,000, with a fixed rate of interest, Parliament has 
enjoined that no reduction in tariff must be of a character 
to imperil the discharge of the interest | ig ace to the 
bondholders. Thus the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
are limited in their action in the way of concessions in rates, 
and they have already done what they can consistently with 
the interests of the trust. 

In the next issue of this Journal, an exhaustive statement 
will be given of the reasons which embarrass the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, and seriously handicap that 
Corporation in the matter of competition. 


(To be continued. ) 
— ei 


On dit that the Moore Cricket Club would like to have a 
match on with the best team the Ship Canal folks can 
muster. 


Employees Column. 


HOW JOHN JONES LOST HIS BREECHES. 
BY n. OAKES, 


Joun Jones, a simple rustic labourer, paid a visit to our 
town last week, bringing with him his hard-earned quarter's 
wages. John grinned with delight as he gazed upon the 
many bargains so temptingly displayed in the shop windows. 
Dear me! dear me!” quoth John, “if I don't buy some 
new clothes, Indeed to goodness, my old breeches are nearly 
worn out, and Sally, the maid that milks the cows at our 
farm, will be proud of me when she sees me in a new pair of 
white cord breeches.” 

Thereupon John walked into one of our numerous clothing 
establishments. His wants he quickly made known. The 
dapper counterman quickly supplied Friend John” with a 
pair of cord breeches, and John quitted the establishment 
beaming with delight, as he pictured how fondly his Sally 
would gaze upon him in his new clothes next Sunday. 
Perhaps, in these new garments he might summon up 
courage enough to “pop the question” to his beloved, 
sunburnt milkmaid. 

Alas! for frail human nature. John soon met an old 
friend, who endeavoured to persuade him to wet his new 
bargain. John hesitated—but, after another friendly grip 
of the hand, and a pat or two on the back, John consented 
to stand treat. Soon after, the happy couple found them- 
selves seated in the richly-decorated bar of one of our 
thriving hotels. 

Crowds of burly navvies thronged the hotel bar, spending 
their hard earned wages in pots of beer and glasses of liquors, 
Above the hum and roar of many voices—of half-drunken, 
besotted navvies, yelling forth odd refrains of songs, the 
idiotic laughter of tipsy women—was heard the peculiar 
greeting of an aged, unshaven, coatless man, as he saluted 
the new comers with the odd enquiry of How’s your cousin 
Nelly? Have a drink, friend ?” 

John and his friend cheerfully consented. Few men can 
resist a homely welcome. John then called for a quart of six 
ale, which was duly served by the fair damsel presiding at 
the counter. While our rural friends are enjoying their 
beer, let us gaze for a few moments upon the many curious 
faces, and note the various groups of folks assembled in the 
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What a motley throng. In one corner we discover several 
well-dressed navvies. The theme of discussion is—whose 
gang can fill a truck with earth in the shortest space of time! 
What a curious array of nicknames we hear as we listen to 
their conversation. II back ier ee 8 oa 
Cockney, against any three men on the dock,” shouts out a 
e marvin “Done,” replies another, with a Cockney 
accent, “dene, for a gallon o’ ale—Scotty, Curly, and Punch, 
shall take ye on next day shift—don’t, strike me lucky.” A 
hearty smack of the hands and the bet is made, and another 
quart of beer ordered to seal the wager. 

Resting against the bar counter, we next behold a weary 
care-worn navvy, on tramp. Many a winter had passed o’er 
his head, and turned his once black locks silvery grey. 
Want had stricken deep her cruel furrows on his once fair 
face. His tattered clothes show that his struggle for 
respectability has been a severe one, and that he has fallen 
in the fight. Several navvies are listening to the old man’s 
tale of woe. Of how he was discharged from his work in the 
depth of winter. Of his terrible sufferings whilst tramping 
penniless from Cumberland, begging his way from town to 
tewn, Many a night he was forced to take shelter in the 
cheerless casual ward of the workhouse. His blistered hands 
prove how cruel was the toil that paid for his dreary bed 
and his scanty fare. 

“Shove a copper in the hat, chaps,” shouts a navvy 
dubbed Norfolk Tommy, “the owd man wore in my gang 
at Tilbury. Let's club together and give Yorkshire Bill a 
lift over a stile, may be our turn next, chaps, who knows?” 

In answer to Norfolk Tommy’s appeal, copper upon copper 
is quickly thrown in the hat. A grim smile plays round the 
old labour warrior’s lips as he holds out his toil-worn hands 
to receive the money. Then after drinking from the friendly 
quart pot offered him by the younger of the group, he 
quickly wends his way out of the public house, a happier 
and a lighter-hearted man. Truly a noble lesson these 
uncouth navvies teach us, Never spurn an old man when 
you see him in distress. 

Hark to the merry chorus of a rollicking, jovial gang, as 
with glasses upraised they shout aloud this quaint ditty :-— 


As me and my companions were setting of a snare, 
The gamekeeper was watching us, for him we did not care, 
For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, 
And jump o’er anywhere, 
But it’s our delight on a shiny night, 
To catch a big jack-hare. 

We left our rural friend John Jones and his companions 
enjoying a pot of six ale. John soon waxed eloquent, and 
his warm Cymro blood was quickly stirred by the strong ale. 
Pot after pot of ale was drunk as 1 15 recalled many quaint 
anecdotes of school liſe. Then he recounted the struggles 
of his youth, and fought his battles once again. Then, in a 
low whisper, he breathed to his friends of the fire burning 
in his manly bosom for the fair but freckled maid, bearing 

the name of Sally. The longer these worthies gossiped the 
thirstier they became, till at length, feeling drowsy, John 
and his bosom friend fell asleep on one of the forms in the bar. 

A crafty knave who had watched our merry pair of yokels, 
deftly abstracted the parcel of clothes from John Jones’s 
grasp, and noiselessly decamped through the open door. 

An hour passed before John and his friend awoke. John 
rubbed his eyes and scratched his head. Had he been dream- 
ing? He thought not. Down upon his knees goes John 
searching for his white cord breeches, tied up in brown paper. 
No signs of a stray pair lurking about. Up jumped John, and 
rushing to the bar counter, he tearfully asked the ever- 
charming barmaid, with stuttering tongue, Haha 

have you seen my br—br—br—breeches, Miss?” Naturally 
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the barmaid was shocked at John’s rude question. Had she 
not have leaned against the counter for support, she must 
have fallen to the ground, With crimson face, the blush- 
ing barmaid informed John that no garment in the 
shape of cord breeches had been seen by her.” No 
doubt, if he will enquire of some of the navvies present, 
they can inform him of the whereabouts of his lost breeches, 
Staggering up to a red haired navvy, John again enquired, 
„Have you seen a p—p—pair of white cord br—br— 
breeches, measter ?“ “Ha! ha! ha!” roared Ginger Dan, 
“lost thee breeches, eh? Ho! ho! Thee should keep your 
eyes open, lad, when thee comes here. Thee must be a bit 
soft if thee can’t hold thee own.” „But have you seen my 
p—p—p—parcel,” pleads John. Get along home, mon,” 
replied Dan. If thee can’t take care o’ thyself when thee 
abroad, just bring t’old ’ooman with thee. She'll fix thee 
and t' breeches tight enough.” Roars of laughter 
greeted this unkind answer, and away trudged John 
and his friend to seek a policeman. Soon they espied a 
guardian of the peace, who listened intently to John’s woeful 
tale. Give me your name and address,” said the officer, 
“and I will make every enquiry, possibly we may find your 
garments in one of the pawnshops. But take my advice, 
John Jones, never drink heavily when you have any valuable 
article in your keeping, and, above all, never fall asleep 
among a crowd of navvies with a pair of white cord breeches 
in your arms.” 

Poor John heaved a heavy sigh, and many a deep groan 
escaped his lips as he plodded homewards a sadder man. 
Indeed to goodness,” he was heard to exclaim, “ whatever 
will Sally say if she hears that I bought a pair of cord 
breeches to court her in, and lost them before I had a chance 
to try them on.” 


— 
BARTON AND MANCHESTER. 


Last Saturday week the employees’ children in these two 
sections were entertained in a field at Mode Wheel. Soon 
after dinner a special train was run on the works from the 
Docks to Mode Wheel, with the children from Manchester 
end, and after disembarking its passengers immediately pro- 
ceeded to Barton for the children of the employees there. 
Arriving at the field, sports of various kinds were held, in- 
cluding running for prizes. Unfortunately the rain inter- 
fered with the afternoon’s enjoyment, which necessitated 
their leaving the field earlier than had been arranged. 
From the field they were all taken to the large Mission 
Hall on the Docks at Manchester, where the games pro- 
ceeded until time for tea. After tea there was a short enter- 
tainment, during which Mr. Nott, the chief agent, distributed 
the prizes. Shortly after they were dispersed, and the Barton 
children taken down home on the special train provided by 
the contractor. 

On Sunday next the Salford Mission Hall in Trafford Road 
will be opened, when there will be a special service at 6-30. 

On the following Monday, at 7-30, a cantata entitled 
“Under the Palms” will be rendered by the choir, consisting 
of the sons and daughters of the employees and a few 
friends. The p will be devoted to the Mission 
Library Fund. 

The following meetings have been arranged for in oon- 
nection with the Mission Hall: Sundays, 9-30, morning 
Sunday school; 10-45, morning service; 2-0, afternoon 
Sunday school; 3-0, men’s Bible class; 6-30, evening 
service: Monday, 7-30, Temperance meeting (every fort- 
night); Tuesday, 7-30, prayer meeting; Wednesday, 7-30, 
night school (free to men and boys on the works) ; Thursday, 
2-30, mothers’ meeting ; Friday, 7-30, choir practice. 
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— 


Manchester Ship Canal, 


Section 1V.—Runcorn to Norron, 


Two fatal accidents have occurred on this section during 
the week. Henry Pike, a married man, aged 22, who was 
employed as a shunter, was engaged repairing the chain of 
the tipping engine, when a number of wagons laden with 
clay were sent along, and he was caught between the buffers, 
His body was dreadfully crushed. The other was a labourer 
named Enoch Hall, aged 17, of Perry Street, Runcorn, who 
was assisting in unlvading a flat laden with timber at the 
Old Quay Docks, Runcorn, when a pile of large beams on 
which he was standing fell into the water. He was struck 
by one of the falling beams and killed instantly. 

Srction VII,—WaRsurTon To Barton. 

Rapid progress is being made on this section, and there 
are now upwards of 500 men at work. Many more will be 
required shortly, as soon as they get the machinery now being 
erected to work. There are already four steam cranes and a 
couple of locomotives at work. Three steam navvies are also 
being put together for work here, and are expected to be ready 
this week. A bridge is being built across the river at Sandy 
Island, near Partington, and is so far completed as to be ready 
for the laying of rails across it. When this is done it will be 
possible to establish rail communication with Section VI. The 
bridge at Irlam is finished. A horse road has been started at 
Sandy Island, near Partington, this week, and is apparently 
an improvement on either the horse and barrow or steam and 
barrow roads used in connection with the railway diversion at 
Thelwall. In place of an ordinary barrow a handcart is used, 
which is capable of holding upwards of a ton of earth. This 
is drawn up the incline by a horse with equal facility as it 
would draw up a barrow. 

Sgcrion VIIL—Barron To MaNncHESTER. 


The starting point of this section is at the Warburton end 
of Stickens Island. In the first cutting a French steam 
navvy—the only one on the Canal works—is busily engaged 
scooping out the earth, which is very tough here and full of 
stones, at the rate of upwards of 2,000 tons aday. In the 
next cutting, nearer Barton, a landslip has taken place, 
caused by the rains, but fortunately this has not caused any 
stoppage of the lines. Near where this landslip is a quantity 
of peat has been found, in which were some fossils of trees. A 
powerful pumping engine keeps the water down in this cutting, 
which not only receives a large quantity from the drains on the 
north bank, but being very near the river course, the water 
from thence percolates the bank on the south side. Coming 
to the Bridges at Barton, we find the Old Corn Mill de- 
molished. A little further on we come toa cutting on the 
Eccles sub-section, where stone is being got for building the 
boundary wall of Trafford Park. In this cutting there 
is a steam navvy taking off the earth for five or six feet 
deep, a steam crane excavator at the other end of the cutting 
working in a similar manner, and an ordinary steam travel- 
ling crane taking away the stone to the wagons. The 
Trafford Estate is already fenced off with temporary wooden 
fence, and now they have begun to work the stone in this 
cutting they are making preparations to build the permanent 
wall, A busy scene presents itself as we near the Docks at 
the Manchester end. Opposite Salford Cemetery a large 
tract of land has been taken for the purpose of a spoil 
ground, and three or four engines are continually running 
backwards and forwards, with a dozen wagons or so each, 
from the cutting at the Docks. An immense quantity of 
material has recently arrived here, and is still coming in from 


the Preston Docks, which have been abandoned for a time, 
and many of the employees from those works have been 
started here. The North Dock is almost entirely cut out; 
the required depth and concreting for it has begun. They 
are also widening out the branch dock in accordance with the 
the revised scheme recently passed by Parliament. On the 
site of the Docks alone there are 550 men at work, on the 
Eccles and Barton sub-sections 460 and 650 men, respectively, 
making a total of 1,660 men on this section. 


— 
BARTON AND MANCHESTER SECTION—PATRICROFT. 


The Iron Mission Hall at Cawdor-street, Patricroft, will 
be opened on Sunday next, August 12th, at 2-30, when an 
address will be given by Mr, T. L. Nott. There will also be 
the following services in connection with this hall :—Sunday 
school, 9-30; Morning service, 11-0; Sunday school, 2-0; 
Bible class, 3-15; Evening service, 6-30; Prayer meeting, 
Monday, 7-30; Evangelistic service, Wednesday, 7-30. 


— 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN LIVE STOCK AND 
FRESH MEAT. 


THE following steamers arrived at Liverpool last week with 
live stock and fresh meat from American and Canadian 
ports :—The Montreal with 315 cattle and 854 sheep, the 
Iowa with 639 cattle and 692 quarters of beef, the Barrow- 
more with 700 cattle, the Lake Huron with 408 cattle and 
670 sheep, the Catalonia with 960 quarters of beef, the. 
Arizona with 2,920 quarters of beef, and the Germanic with 
760 quarters of beef, the total arrivals being 2,062 cattle, . 
1,524 sheep, and 5,332 quarters of beef. As compared with 
the preceding week’s arrivals, these show a decrease of 1,064 
cattle and 4,514 quarters of beef, but an increase of 399 
sheep. 


— — 
MESSRS. ALLSOPP AND SONS. 


THE directors of Messrs. Allsopp and Sons Limited, with a 
share capital of £3,000,000, have issued their yearly report 
to the ee of the company. They state that the 
accounts for the year ending June 30 last show a profit of 
£176,227 8s, 3d., out of which £49,500 has been paid as 
interest on the debenture stock, reducing the amount to 
£126,727 88. 3d. The dividend for the first half of the year 
on the preference stock, and an interim dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, were 
paid in regular course, these payments absorbing £66,000, 
and leaving a balance of £60,727 8s. 3d., to which must be 
added £12,952 16s. 3d., brought forward from the preeeding 
year, a total of £73,680 4s. 6d. now available for 
dividend. Out of this sum £33,000 has been taken to meet the 
dividend to the 30th of June last on the preference stock, and 
the directors propose that a dividend on the ordinary stock 
for the half-year be now declared at the rate of 6 per cent 
per ann which will absorb £33,000, and leave 
£7,680 4s. 6d. to be carried to the next account. The 
directors regret that the sales during the past year have 
fallen off to the extent of about 1 per cent, and that the 
profits are thereby not only directly diminished in amount, 
but further decreased through the heavier pressure of fixed 
charges. The cost of materials used has been very nearly 
the same as in the preceding year, but the stock now carried 
forward stands at lower prices, so that the new in that 
respect commences favourably. The company not yet 
been benefited by any general revival of trade. 
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EASTHAM AND THE SHIP CANAL, 


A VISIT TO THE WORKS. 


Tue Manchester Ship Canal has quite revolutionised the 
aspect of Eastham, although the sylvan beauties of the 
gardens remain unimpaired. Thousands upon thousands of 
persons have visited the locality since the commencement of 
the undertaking, and day after day some scientific, manufac- 
turing, or industrial society has paid a visit to Eastham to 
inspect the progress of the canal. 

Eastham was recently visited by the National Association 
of Master Builders of Great Britain (who held their annual 
meeting in Liverpool this year). These gentlemen, num- 
bering nearly eighty, were the guests of the Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association, and the principal object of the day’s 
excursion was an inspection of the works of the Manchester 
Ship Canal. At ten o’clock the party embarked on the 
Fairy Queen for a cruise on the Mersey, and after a pleasant 
sail down the river as far as New Brighton and the North 
Fort the steamer proceeded to Rock Ferry, Garston, and 
Ellesmere Port. The vessel’s head was then turned in the 
direction of Eastham Ferry, where the passengers disem- 
barked about one o clock. Shortly afterwards they sat down 
to a sumptuous luncheon, which was laid out in the large 
tea rooms, snugly embowered in the hotel gardens, The 
catering was in Mr. Thompson’s best style, and left nothing 
to be desired. Mr. C. W. Green, president of the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association, occupied the chair, and amongst 
those present were Messrs. R. Neill, jun., of Manchester 
(president of the National Association) ; G. Burt (president 
of the Institute of Builders of Great Britain) ; Southern and 
Brown, of Manchester; S. G. Bird, London, and many other 
representatives from London and the provinces. 

After the repast, the Chairman proposed The Queen,” 
which was duly honoured. In submitting the toast of The 
National Association of Master Builders of Great Britain,” he 
expressed a hope that all the builders throughout the kingdom 
would ally themselves with the central body, so that they 
could t a firm and united front if at any future time 
strikes or lock-outs should occur. Mr. Neill responded. 
The Chairman next gave ‘Success to the Manchester Ship 
Canal,” remarking that they in Liverpool wished it well, and 
hoped it would be a commercial and financial triumph. Mr. 
Fitzgibbon (one of the engineers), in reply, said that during 
the six months they had been digging away at the works 

they had at all events made a hole. — He had 
no doubt that at the end of four years they would see some of 
the biggest merchantmen of d going up the canal to 
Manchester (Hear, hear, and laughter). The Chairman 
proposed “The Contractors,” to which Mr. F. Donaldson 
genially responded. The remaining toasts were “The 
Liverpool Master Builders’ Association,” submitted by Mr. 
Dennett, and “The Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors,” 

The party then left the hotel and were shown over the 
works 4 Donaldson, who represented the con- 
tractor, Mr. T. A. Walker. He explained that at the 
present moment there were employed on the four miles 
comprising the Eastham section (running along the river 
banks from a point 400 yards south of the ferry to 
Ellesmere Port) 1,600 men working night and day; ten 
steam navvies, or “devil excavators”; fifteen locomotives, 
and ten steam cranes. Some thirty miles of steel rails have 
been laid down within the section for the purpose of 
conveying the débris of the excavations on to the “spoil” 
pone 1 2 ‘ha be E locks at the entrance to 
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trucks along the west bank of the main bed. The latter is 
to be ultimately pierced to a depth of 60 feet, and the opera- 
tives are now engaged in the second cutting, having reached 
some thirty feet. The width of the canal at the top will be 
something like 300 feet, and at the bottom the widest point 
reached will be about 126 feet. Great interest was taken in 
the work of the steam navvies, which remove the earth at 
the rate of about 600 yards a day, and the most recent 
‘‘devil,” which has been turned out of the manufactory of 
Messrs, Wilson and Co., of Sandhills, was the object of par- 
ticular attention. A halt was made at Poole Hall, not far 
from Ellesmere Port, where the process of quarrying the 
immense quantities of stone met with here was beiug carried 
on by hundreds of workmen. 

It should be stated that the rock, after being nobbled, will 
be used to face the sides of the canal and the bottom where 
any soft parts are encountered. Altogether the total number 
of men engaged in the undertaking between Eastham and 
Manchester is 8,000. The servants of the company at East- 
ham are provided with comfortable two-storey cottages, built 
of wood, having little patches of gardens in front ; and those 
who have no huts are accommodated with lodgings in the 
village of Eastham and round about the locality generally. 
Quite a little town has sprung up in the quiet district abut- 
ting upon the Eastham lane, and where before there was rural 
tranquillity, there is now all the noise, smoke, and bustle 
incidental to such a gigantic enterprise. 

The party returned to Liverpool by a special boat, and on 
the way back cordial votes of thanks were accorded to the 
Liverpool Association for the liberal hospitality offered to the 
visitors; and to Mr. Knox, the local secretary, for the excel- 
lence of his arrangements for the convenience and entertain- 
ment of the strangers. 


— 
A THOUSAND EXCORSIONISTS AT SEA ALL NIGHT. 


EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 


Tuer Central News Bournemouth correspondent telegraphs : 
Some excitement was caused here by the non-arrival of the 
two large excursion steamers, the Weymouth Company's 
packet Monarch and the Bournemouth packet Brodick Castle. 
Both vessels started from Bournemouth Pier at half-past ten 
on Tuesday morning to see the yachting squadron at the 
Isle of Wight, with a total of 980 passengers, and should 
have returned at 6 p.m. The vessels, however, did not 
arrive at the appointed time, but anxiety was allayed 
by telegrams stating that both vessels were detained 
at Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, by a dense fog. A watch was 
kept on the pier the whole night, but nothing was seen of 
the vessels until half-past six this morning, when both 
steamed up to the pier within a few minutes of each other, and 
the huge stream of passengers landed, jaded and worn, 
looking little the worse for their extraordinary adventure. 
It seems that both the boats made attempts yesterday after- 
noon to return from Yarmouth, but were driven back on 
each occasion by a dense fog. Some of the passengers were 
but ill-provided. for a night at sea, many young ladies on 
board wearing thin white dresses and having no wraps. 
These, however, were sheltered as well as possible in the 
saloons, Fortunately the night was warm and the sea calm, 
or the sufferings of those on would have been greatly 

vated. ing so near Yarmouth the were 
able to obtain refreshment, and many of the young folks 
landing at Bournemouth this morning regarded their all- 
night’s outing as a romantic adventure rather than hardship. 
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TORPEDOES AT SEA. 


THe present naval mancuvres will be memorable in the 
annals of maritime warfare as the first occasion upon which 
the Whitehead torpedo has been used under conditions ap- 
proaching those of actual service. Hitherto torpedoes have 
never been suffered to actually strike a vessel because the 
force of the concussion would have injured the delicate 
machinery. The use of a movable thin copper head, filled 
with water, has, however, been found sufficient to take the 
shock, and so officers in charge of torpedo boats have been 
able to actually discharge their fearful weapons. So far 
only one torpedo has effectually done its work, and the 
general opinion of the English naval service that auto- 
mobile torpedoes have been much over-rated is amply 
justified. It would not be an exaggerated estimate to 
put down the number of torpedoes discharged during 
the last fortnight at two hundred. They have been 
directed by skilful hands aided by perfect machinery, yet 
one hit only has resulted, and that was by a torpedo which 
had been discharged within 100 95 range of the 
object, her Majesty's ship Active, and struck fairly amid- 
ships, The cause of this inaccuracy seems to be inherent in 
the torpedo itself. A metal shell propelling itself at great 
speed through the water can only be guided in a mechanical 
manner. Differences of temperature, variations of current, 
length of waves, and set of the tide all act upon it in turn. 
Within 100 yards or so in perfectly still water it can be 
trusted to keep an even course; but beyond that distance, 
or with any of the other ordinary ocean forces coming into 
play, the most experienced torpedoist cannot tell exactly 
where his missile will strike, This was well illustrated by 
the accident to the Fire Queen in Portsmouth Harbour, and 
has been confirmed by these latest mancuvres. The dread 
of the torpedo at sea is over. 


—————— ———ů— 
ANTI-SWEATING REFORM.. 


(FROM THE sr. JAMES’S GAZETTE.”) 


Tux House of Lords have decided to extend the scope of the 
inquiry into the sweating system—hitherto confined to the 
East-end of London—to the whole of the country. This 
important decision was arrived at upon representations by 
Lord Dunraven and Lord Meath, that much good had already 
been done by the publicity the Select Committee has given 
to the evil, and that equal publicity was needed in the case 
of all our great centres of manufacture. Incidental evidence 
of the existence of the sweating system in the large provincial 
towns is supplied by a deplorable story told at a Sheffield 
inquest, of a knife grinder who died of want, after having 
endeavoured to maintain existence upon a net wage of 
4s. a week, eurned by grinding and glazing knife-blades 
at Is a gross, reckoning fourteen blades to the dozen. 
So far as this terrible state of things can be re- 
formed by publicity, no doubt Lord Dunraven’s Committee 
is a good remedy. It has certainly dragged many 
ugly practices to light, and we may hope that, not 
altogether from terror but from a clearer perception of their 
duty to their workpeople, the middlemen have been led to 
a their relations with them on a more equitable footing. 

ut it may be doubted whether, having done so much the 
inquiry can do much more. For it is beginning to be seen 
that there are considerations which set a narrow limit to 
interference on behalf of the workpeople, unless we are pre- 


pared to disregard their views of their own interests and set 
aside their own wishes. These considerations apply with 
greater force to the provinces than to London, and the exten- 
sion of the inquiry renders it imperative that they should not 
be overlooked. The beginnings of the sweating system are 
to be found in the necessity felt by working people, in 
certain circumstances, for work which they can do at 
home in the intervals of domestic duty. This necessity 
is felt all over the country, in the rural parish as 
well as in the city slum. In small towns, a system 
which satisfies it is a real boon; for it enables poor people, 
especially women, to earn a few shillings in the only way 
possible to them. Moreover, considering the low cost of 
living in such places, they are in most cases fairly paid ; 
while the system of home work is not, in the majority of 
these instances, associated with the overcrowding, the filth, 
and the squalor which seem inseparable from it in London. 
From this it follows that any attempt to apply the same 
principles of reform all round might inflict great injustice, 
and be bitterly resented by the very people it was intended 
to benefit. To insist upon a l standard of 
sanitation and of working hours throughout the country 
would bring ruin to many an industrious family, and either 
extinguish the employment, or drive it into the hands of 
capitalists. It has been noticed that very few of the “sweated” 
workpeople of London have come forward to assist the Com- 
mittee. The reason is that they dread the vonsequence of 
being interfered with. They know upon what a slender 
tenure they hold even the starvation employment of tho 
sweater; they see around them hundreds of competitors 
for the pittance he allows them ; and they cannot see how 
any pressure the law may put upon him will compel him to 
pay them higher wages when so many poor wretches are 
ready to accept still lower. That feeling will be even 
stronger in the country. The great evil of the sweating 
system is of course, the facility it offers for grinding down 
wages to starvation p int. The victims of it must take the 
sweater’s work at whatever price he chooses to pay. The 
conditions of their lives will not allow them to work in fac- 
tories, and in their eager competition for home work, they 
enable the sweater to obtain their labour at a wage which 
leaves them only one remove from complete dest:tution. The 
number of people in their condition is constantly increasing. 
Every factory steadily sends forth its contribution to their 
ranks, and almost 8 country in Europe sends a part 
of its pauper labour. From these two sources there comes 
a constant supply of hands eager for work of any kind and 
at any price. Hence the sweating system is associated in 
London with some of the worst of social evils ; and it is not 
so much the which does the mischief as the crowding 
and competition which enable it to exist. In certain parts of 
the country it is a positive advantage to 178 people. It is 
only in large towns, with their excess of labour — especially 
female labour — that it operates as the grinding, crushing, 
demoralising power exhibited to us by Lord Dunraven 's 
Committee. e more the matter is considered the more 
it will be seen how difficult it will be to discover any 
remedy capable of general application. To prohibit 
“sweating” altogether, to exact a uniform standard of sanita- 
tion, or to place the system under an inspection which must 
necessarily be domiciliary and inquisitorial would inflict real 
and considerable hardship. We come back to the one 
undoubted means of doing good—publicity. If the inquiry, 
so far as it has gone, has really improved matters, that is a 
great step gained, and is ample justification for carrying the 
investigation further. But it will be wise not to expect too 
much from any action that may follow the inquiry. 
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Hailway Intelligence. 


MIDLAND. 


THE Midland Railway Company’s dividend is officially an- 
nounced at the rate of 44 per cent per annum, with £16,000 
carried forward, against 44 per oent at the corresponding 
period last year with £15,159 carried forward. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN, 

The London and North-Western Railway Company an- 
nounce that the accounts for the past half-year, though not 
yet finally audited or approved by the board of directors, 
show a balance sufficient to admit of a dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, being at the same rate as the 
corresponding period last year. 


GREAT NORTHERN. 


The report of the Great Northern Railway Company states 
that the expenditure on capital account during the half-year 
ended 30th June last amounted to £152,016, bringing up 
the total expenditure to £36,481,955. The gross receipts 
for the six months amounted to £1,860,968, compared with 
£1,821,974 in the corresponding period of 1887, and the 
gross expenditure £1,103,643, against £1,081,551. The 
balance of reserve account was £757,325, compared with 
£740,423. The balance of net reyenue, after paying interest 
and fixed charges, and deducting credit, was £521,248, and 
deducting preference dividends, it stood at £206,878, which 
enabled the proprietors to declare a dividend at the rate of 
£1 10s. per cent on the original stock and 3 per cent on the 
B stock, leaving £8,833 to be carried forward. 


SOUTHPORT AND CHESHIRE LINES EXTENSION 
RAILWAY. 


The report of the directors and statement of accounts for 
the half-year ending the 30th day of June, 1888, to the 
meeting of proprietors, to be held st the board-room of the 
company, Lord Street Station, Southport, on Saturday, 11th 
August, 1888, states: The gross receipts are £7,310 5s, 10d. 
as compared with £6,933 5s, 9d. for the six months ending 
June 30th, 1887, showing an increase of £377 Os. 1d. The 
arrangements for the exchange of traffic between this com- 
pany and the Liverpool, Southport, and Preston Junction 
Railway have been settled in 9 manner which the directors 
trust will be for the benefit of all the parties concerned. 
The Bill deposited in Parliament last session by the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, for a competing 
line with this company between Aintree and Hillhouge 
Junction was withdrawn. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The half-yearly ay, of the directors of this com ’ 
to be submitted to the proprietors at the sixty-ninth half. 
yearly general meeting, to be held at York on Friday, 
August 10th, states that the share and debenture capital 
has, during the half-year, been increased by the sum of 
£11,807 68, 8d. The outlay on capital account during the 
half-year had been as follows Gn the Middlesborough 
dock extension, £13,386 0s, 11d.; on and in connection with 
lines opened for traffic, £87,071 9s. 8d. ; and on additional 
rolling stook, £11,780; making a total addition to capital 
expenditure of £112,237 10s, 7d. Then follows a tabulated 
Statement, showing that the gross receipts for the half-year 


have been £2,958,334, against £2,839,539 in the corres- 
ponding ‘half-year of 1887, or an increase of £118,795, 
of which the two principal items are — goods traffic 
£57,563, and mineral traffic £46,426. The expenditure has 
been £1,595,816, an increase of £45,619 upon that of the 
corresponding half year of 1887, and the principal items in 
which the increase has taken place are—locomotive power 
£15,420, and traffic expenses £13,474, The net receipts 
are thus £1,362,518, against £1,289,342 in the corresponding 
half-year of 1887, or an increase of £73,176, After pro- 
viding for interest, rents, and other preferential charges, 
there remains a balance of £663,811 9s. 5d. available for 
dividend on North-Eastern Consols, including new stock, and 
the directors recommend that a dividend at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum be declared thereon, which will absorb 
the sum of £627,006 19s. 7d., and leaves a balance of 
£36,804 98. 10d. to be carried to the next half. year's 
account. The directors propose that dividends on North- 
Eastern Consols shall be payable on the 18th instant. 
Owing to the recurrence of leap year, the accounts for 
the past half-year include the receipts of an additional 
day, to which is attributable a part of the increase of 
revenue shown therein. After making allowance for the 
above circumstance, however, there remains a substantial 
increase, which the directors regard assatisfactory. Alluding 
to the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, they state that, whilst 
in some respects companies will be unfavourably affected by 
the restrictive character of the measure, it is not apparent 
how the trading community generally can derive advantage 
from legislative proposals which, in practice, may be found 
to limit that power of meeting the varied needs of the public 
in different localities which railway companies have hitherto 
exercised. The bill provided for a revision of the classi- 
fication of merchandise traffic, and of the schedules of 
maximum rates and charges of railway companies, which 
is to be undertaken by the Board of Trade, and after. 
wards submitted to Parliament, the railway companies 
in the first instance being required to furnish to the Board 
of Trade a full statement of the changes which they propose 
both in their maximum charges and in classification. This 
provision of the bill was a matter of great importance, and 
might give rise to some apprehension, but from the observa- 
tions made in the course of the discussions which had taken 
place upon the bill, not only by representatives of the 
Government, but by other members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, the directors were glad to believe that the disposition 
which existed was not to deprive railway companies of 
adequate powers, but only to make such reasonable modifica- 
tions as in the interest both of the public and railway 
companies appeared to be called for by the altered conditions 
of railway traffic. The report concludes with a reference to 
the death of Mr. T. E. Harrison, for many years the 
engineer-in-chief of the North-Eastern Railway Company. 


THE FLOOD ON THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 


Later information which comes to hand illustrates still 
more forcibly the extraordinary difficulties with which the 
officials of the Great Eastern Railway had to contend on 
Thursday on account of the floods. It was between Ilford 
and Chadwell Heath, a distance of five miles, that the line 
was inundated, this being the Great Eastern maijn-line, 
giving connection with Colchester, Yarmouth, and the east- 
ern counties. It was about half-past three in the morning 
that the steadily rising floods that poured down the Wood- 
ford slopes into the valley below began to assume dangerous 
proportions and overwhelmed the line. At that hour the 
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fires of the engine of an empty passenger-train that was 
going to Braintree were extinguished by the water 
after the train had progressed about a mile and 
a-half in the direction of Chadwell Heath. There 
was then fully 3ft. of water on the line at the spot where 
the train was brought to a standstill, and it subsequently 
rose to nearly 5ft. The driver and stoker remained on the 
engine until nine o'clock in the morning, when the train was 
with difficulty taken back to Ilford station, which, owing to 
its situation on comparatively high ground, escaped the 
flood. The guard, whose duty it is when any accident occurs 
to go back to the nearest signal-box and communicate with 
the signalman, waited with the train until he saw there was 
no possible chance of going forward, and then left it with 
this object. The feat was a hazardous one, for at times the 
man was up to his neck in the water, and had he got off the 
line he would have got beyond his depth, However the 
guard succeeded in getting back to Ilford, where he informed 
the signalman that the train had stuck, By that time the 
little river Roding, which runs through Ilford, had been 
swollen to the proportions of a broad and impetuous 
torrent, and the country for miles around, from the foot 
of the Woodford Hills down to the creek where the Roding 
empties itself into the Thames, had been converted into a 
huge lake. Further down the line the Rom had overflowed 
its banks, inundated the town of Romford, and spread its 
devastating tide far and wide. Two hours later hundreds 
of houses in Romford were inundated, the low-lying parts of 
Ilford had suffered a similar fate, and Barking, on the Til- 
bury and Southend line, had been completely surrounded, 
and cut off from ordinary communication. Many adven- 
tnres are reported on the part of the Great Eastern officials. 
For instance, in the small hours of the morning a train for 
Liverpool-street on reaching Chadwell Heath found all 
further progress blocked. It was, however, necessary for 
the guard to communicate with the Ilford signal-box, and in 
doing so he found it necessary to swim in several places, 
and especially at the Seven Kings Railway Bridge, where the 
water is reported to have risen to a height of seven feet. 
The Ipswich night mail was blocked at Chadwell Heath 
shortly before four O clock, and remained there till nine 
o’clock, when the water having commenced to subside, Mr. 
Kettle, the acting station-master at Chadwell Heath, took it 
through the flood to Ilford, whence it proceeded to London. 
Mr. Kettle first went a bit with the engine only, and then, 
finding all was safe, went back and fetched the train; and 
by successive stages in this manner the passage was accom- 

ished. The Continental express from Harwich, and a 
Witham express passenger train were piloted through the 
flood in a similar way between nine and ten o’clock. 


AMERICAN FAST TRAINS. 


Ax examination of the American Oficial Guide for June 
shows that the fastest trains now on the time tables are two 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which are timed to run 
the 40 miles from Baltimore to Washington in 45 min. with- 
ont stops, making the rate of speed 53:3 miles an hour. No 
other train can be found which makes 50 miles an hour, and 
the nearest approach to it is a train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which runs from Jersey City to Philad elphia, 
making one stop, at an average speed of 48°5 miles an hour. 
On the opposition—the Bound Brook—line one train makes 
the distance from Jersey City to Philadelphia at the rate of 
45-9 miles an hour, without allowance for the four stops. 
The quickest train between Philadelphia and Baltimore runs 
at the rate of 41°6 miles an hour. The fastest long distance 


run is that of the Chicago Limited on the New York Central 
and Hudson River Road, which averages 41°6 miles an hour 
from New York to Albany, and 40°6 miles from Albany to 
Buffalo. What is the slowest train in the “Guide” is not 
easy, the American Railroad and Engineering Journal says, 
to determine, but an “express” on a North Carolina line, 
which takes nine hours to run 100 miles—an average of 11°6 
miles an hour—is a very promising candidate for the honour. 


— 
THE LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 


THE QUESTION OF AMALGAMATION, 

Ax extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on Tuesday morning. It was 
called at the wish of shareholders representing a large 
amount of stock in the company to consider whether a 
committee should be appointed to inquire into the general 
management of the company, the means of reducing 
the working expenses, to investigate the accounts, and 
to consider the advisability of a joint working arrange- 
ment with the Metropolitan Railway Company. Mr, 
Forbes presided, and, in opening the proceedings, said 
he had been requested to call the meeting by share- 
holders representing £80,000 of stock. The resolutions 
were not those of the board, although for legal reasons they 
had to father them. Anybody who said that the directors 
had not acted in good faith, did them a great injustice. As 
a matter of form he moved the resolutions drawn up by the 
committee who had brought about this meeting. Mr. 
Barron, in seconding the resolutions, contended that the 
committee formed by the directors was not a representative 
one. Mr. Edward Boyle supported the appointment of an 
independent committee of inquiry. Mr. Wooton Isaacson, 
M. P., said he was an unfortunate owner of £20,000 stock 
in the District Railway. As a business man he knew that the 
only thing that would save the company was amalgamation. 
Mr. Bishop defended the action of the directors, and moved an 


-amendment that, in the present position of the company, 


having regard to their relations with the great companies, 
and the existing arrangements with the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, an amalgamation with that company was not desirable, 
and that the Board be instructed to take needful measures 
to carry out the working arrangement with the Metropolitan, 
both in the interests of the public and the company. Mr. 
Cope seconded the amendment. Several other persons 
addressed the meeting, when loud cries of Vote“ led the 
chairman to abstain from commenting on the discussion. 
The amendment was then put, 79 persons, including the 
chairman and members of the board, voting in its favour, 
and 32 against it. The amendment was declared carried. 
A poll was demanded and agreed to, The meeting was 
adjourned until next Tuesday, when the poll will be declared. 


———__ 
OCEAN RACING. 


Next year about this time steamboat racing on the Atlantio 
is likely to reach a point which many people will think 
rather risky. In order to compete with the new Inman 
vessels, the City of New York and the City of Paris, the 
White Star Line are building at Belfast two ships with twin 
screws, each of them 10ft. longer than the Inman boata, 
though they have less tonnage, having smaller beam. These 
boats are expected to bring the “record” down to five days, 
In the meantime, the Guion Company are said to have given 
orders for two equally fast vessels in order to keep up the 
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reputation the firm has earned with the Alaska, Arizona, 

and the unfortunate Oregon, which made her first voyage 

under the Guion flag. The Cunard Company will not lag 

behind very long if the feats of the Umbria and Etruria are 

eclipsed. Many regular Transatlantic passengers are begin- 

ning to prefer boats with more comfort and a little less speed. 
—— — 


THE SWEATING COMMITTEE. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has been issued containing the 
first report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to inquire into the sweating system at the East- 
end of London, which is as follows: 

That the committee have met, and have considered the 
subject referred to them. 

The committee have examined witnesses in the boot and 
shoe, tailoring, cabinet, and upholstering, and other trades, 
and agree that the evidence, although unfinished, may be 
reported, and the inquiry adjourned. The committee desire 
to make the following remarks :— 

1. In the opinion of your committee the evidence already 
taken sufficiently indicates the existence of grave evils, in 
connection with what is known as the sweating system, in 
the localities to which their investigations have been confined. 
They have reason to believe that the same or similar evils 
prevail in other parts of the metropolis as well as in other 
towns and cities, and affect various industries not yet 
examined. Their views in this respect are strengthened by 
many resolutions and applications received from societies 
and individuals praying for an extension of the inquiry. It 
also appears that many persons engaged in the trades under 
consideration carry on business in various districts in London 
and in the country also. 

2. For these reasons an exhaustive inquiry is impossible 
under a reference limiting the area of investigation to the 
East-end of London, and your Committee recommend such 
an extension of their reference as will enable them to 
prosecute their inquiries throughout the metropolis and in 
such cities and towns or rural districts in the United 
Kingdom as they may select. 

And the Committee have directed the minutes of evidence 
taken before them up to the present time, together with an 
appendix, to be laid before your lordships. 


— —äIàUà2ͤ˖SAu 


SWEATING IN THE CUTLERY TRADE. 


Ar an inquest held on Friday at Sheffield upon Thomas 
Howard, a pen-blade grinder, who was found insensible in his 
workshop, and shortly afterwards died in the hospital, evi- 
dence was given which showed that he was in receipt of a 
miserable wage. The chief witness, who worked in a neigh- 
bouring shop, said deceased, who was 63 years of age, worked 
for what he called a sweater, and he believed he died from 
want. Deceased did not, although he worked every day, 
earn more than 9s. week, out of which he had to pay 2s. 6d. 
per week wheel rent, ls. per week for the hut in which he 
lived, and 1s. 6d. for grinding stones and tools, His work 
was grinding and glazing of “flied” penknife blades, for 
which he was paid at the rate of ls per gross, reckoning 
fourteen blades to the dozen. The Coroner said the deceased 
was a free agent, and if he liked to work at such low wages 
he was at liberty to do so. The system was no doubt a bad 
one, but he did not see that the jury could alter it. Deceased 
would, perhaps, have been better off in the workhouse, but 
he could not be compelled to go there. The jury, acting 
upon the medical evidence, found a verdict of “Death from 
apoplexy.” 


Textile Industries. 


IMPENDING STRIKE OF CARD ROOM WORKERS IN 
NORTH AND NORTH-EAST LANCASHIRE. 


Un ess an amicable arrangement is arrived at between the 
employers and the cardroom workers of North and North- 
east Lancashire, there will be a strike of the operatives 
engaged in this branch during the next fortnight. The 
hands, whose several district associations are numerically 


and financially stronger than they have ever been before, 


and which are united in an amalgamation embracing the 
county of Lancaster, demanded an advance of 10 per cent 
for men, and 5 per cent for women. When the recent 
advance of 5 per cent was made to the operative spinners, 
the employers, who had an interview with representatives of 
the Operatives’ Amalgamation and district delegates, offered 
to grant an all-round increase of 5 per cent to the cardroom 
workers. The spinners accepted the advance, but the 
Executive of the cardroom hands held a meeting at 
Manchester, and received communications from the associ- 
ations at Blackburn, Preston, and other places, advising 
that the full advance asked for should be re-demanded, 
and that in case of refusal, steps should be taken to 
enforce it. In accordance with the wish of the Council 
of the Amalgamation, the delegates of the North and 
North-east Lancashire districts (with the exception of 
Darwen, where the hands are paid the same rate as in 
South Lancashire) have this week consulted their con- 
stituents, who have had the advantage of hearing addresses 
from Mr. George Silk, of Oldham, the president of the Amal- 
gamation, and in all cases they have resolved to accept 
nothing less than 10 per cent for men, and to give in their 
notices in a few days to enforce it. The hands of Preston 
will, it is expected, begin the strike. The Employers’ Asso- 
ciation has not yet met, nor is a meeting summoned. It is 
stated that the general feeling in masters’ circles is that they 
have gone as far as they reasonably can in the way of con- 
cession, and that if the hands come out they will try to fill 
their places. Operatives say their w are 3s. and 4s. a 
week lead than in Oldham Ashton, Stalybridge, and other 
South Lancashire districts 
OLDHAM COTTON BUYING COMPANY. 

Tux twenty-eighth quarterly meeting of representatives took 
place on Saturday evening, in the Queen Street School, 
Oldham, Mr. Thomas Henthorn presided, and 120 repre- 
sentatives were present. The Chairman said they were glad 
to report that the last quarter’s business had been fairly 
satisfactory, the profit of £1,097 10s. being the largest since 
the formation of the company. The number of bales pur- 
chased was 25,722, an increase of nearly 12,000 over the 
return for the corresponding quarter last year. He was sorry 
to have again to report that some of their shareholders had 
not given them a proportion of their business; whilst, on the 
other hand, some shareholders had evidently got confidence 
in them, judging by the large purchases they made, and the 
bonuses paid to some companies, being from £60 to £100, or 
from £5 to £8 per week, were found to be convenient at the 
quarter's end in swelling those companies’ profits. The 
Cotton Buying Company in all their transactions paid 
cash for cotton immediately it was received, and the share- 
holders could pay in advance on their current account any 
money which they might have lying in the bank at a 
small rate of interest, the money so paid receiving 5 per 
cent interest. Another advantage of the company was 


that every three months their absolute financial position was 
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known to all their shareholders. Their telephonic connec- 
tion from Manchester to Liverpool was open to their share- 
holders, and was an undoubted benefit in enabling salesmen 
to discuss with their managers in Liverpool and to take orders 
and cover on the same day at a great advantage. The 
balance-sheet, recommending a bonus of 6s. 8d. per £100 
to shareholders, and 3s. 4d. per £100 to non-shareholders, 
and carrying £100 to the reserve fund, was passed without 
further comment. After a long discussion on the question 
of having representation on the board of directors of com- 

ies outside the immediate district of Oldham, it was 
decided to have a representative from the Ashton district on 
the Board, and also one from the East Lancashire district, 
making the number of directors 12. It was also resolved to 
extend the present directors’ term from 15 to 18 months, 
Mr. Joseph Domakin, of the Dowry Spinning Company, and 
Mr. Joseph Wild, of the Smallbrook Spinning N 
were re-elected on the directorate. Mr. Prestwich gave 
notice that he would move at the next meeting that no 
director should serve more than three years in succession on 
the Board, and that an interval of two years should elapse 
before he would be eligible for re-election. The meeting 
concluded with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


DISPUTE BETWEEN COTTON BROKERS. 


Ar the Liverpool Assizes on Saturday an action was brought 
by John Shaw Bradbury and Mr. Twentyman, cotton brokers, 
trading at Liverpool as Messrs. Coddington and Co., against 
Jules Bertois, a cotton broker, trading as Bertois and Co., to 
recover £1,281, balance of money due. The defendant set 
up a counter claim for £3,947 for loss incurred in entering 
into contracts on behalf of the plaintiffs and for slander. 
Mr. Henn Collins, Q.C., and Mr. Pickford appeared for the 
plaintiffs; and Mr. Bigham, Q. C., and Mr. Segar for the 
defendant. The plaintiffs claimed the money as being due 
for commissions on transactions executed on the Cotton 
Exchange, and for money lent. The defendant did not deny 
his liability, but set up the counter-claim. He charged the 
plaintiff Bradbury with having slandered him by saying he 
was insolvent, which was untrue. Mr. Bradb mitted 
that he told a cotton broker who intended to do business 
with the defendant to be very careful in doing business with 
the latter, otherwise he would be “let in.” He, however, 
considered that the occasion was privileged. He denied that 
the defendant acted for their firm, and said that if he had, 
contract notes would have passed between them in regard to 
such transactions. It was not until his solicitors sent the 
defendant a letter for the money owing that the defendant 
alleged he had made contracts for the plaintiff's firm and 
lost money. The jury found for the plaintiffs on the claim 
and counter-claim, and counsel for the plaintiffs agreed to 
allow £100 on account of the slander. 


THE THREATENED STRIKE IN THE COTTON 
TRADE. 


The cardroom hands of the North-East Lancashire district, 
male and female, have given notice to their employers to 
leave work next week unless the masters grant the 10 per 
cent advance asked for by the men. The operatives are 
confident that their terms will be acceded to. Another re- 
port says:—‘The male and female cardroom hands in the 
Blackburn district, comprising Blackburn, Rishton, Clayton- 
le-Moors, and Bamberbridge, numbering 4,000 in all, have 
received instructions from the association to give in notice to 
leave work. If the masters do not grant the 10 per cent 
advance to the men, they will be out next week and will stop 
the whole of the mills in the district with 30,000 operatives, 


. 


be 


Chambers of Commerce. 


OLDHAM. 


Tae half-yearly meeting of the members of the above 
Chamber was held at the Town Hall on Monday evening. 
The Mayor (Alderman S. R. Platt) occupied the chair, and 
there were also present Messrs. J. Henthorn, W. Noton, 
A. Emmott, Sydney Smith, G. D. pa J. Newton, J. R. 
Marland, A. Campbell, J. W. Dodd, H. Lees, F. W. Dixon, 
E. Printon, T. Henthorn, Grundy, George Silk, J. Cheetham, 
J. Prestwich, D. Marland, and J. C. Atkins (secretary).— 
The Chairman gave a report of the principal questions that 
had come before the Council of the Chamber during the past 
six months. Alluding to the Limited Liability Bill, which 
had now passed the House of Lords, and had come to 
the House of Commons to be fought out, the Chairman 
said that the Chamber had pro a series of amend- 
ments, which would be taken charge of by Mr. Maclean, 
one of the members for Oldham. One of the things 
they were strong about was that the existing Acts 
should all be consolidated. Another point was they 
thought that the winding-up of insolvent companies should 
be done through the Bankruptcy Court and not through the 
Court of Chancery. As the Bill had the House of 
Lords it was proposed that the directors’ shares should all be 
fully paid up; but to carry that out there would have to be 
two kinds of shares, and endless confusion would be created. 
As the clause left the House it seemed to solve itself into 
the idea that the first set of directors were the only set, 
which they knew was not the case. In conclusion the 
Chairman said their membership remained about the same: 
it neither increased nor decreased, but he thought it was far 
short of what it should be, considering the size and impor- 
tance of the town, and the position that Chamber occupied 
compared with other Chambers of Commerce. The report 
was adopted on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. H. Lees (vice-president), and the secretary was instructed 
to enter it on the minutes. Mr. H. Lees said that 
at their Council meeting that evening a letter had been 
read from Mr. Maclean, M.P., stating that if the Oldham 
Chamber passed a resolution with reference to the hours 
of labour in the Indian mills he would take charge of 
it at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
The Council thereupon unanimously passed a resolution, but 
as there were very few present it would give additional force 
to it if that meeting also passed it. The resolution was to 
the following effect, and he would move it :— 

That the excessive hours of labour im on the workpeople of 
Indian factories are productive of evils w. demand the immediate 
— of the Government of India, and of the Imperial Govern- 
men 
Mr. Henthorn asked at what age children commenced to 
work in India, and was informed by the chairman seven 
years, Mr. Marland seconded the proposition. Mr. Grundy 
protested against encouraging the Government to interfere 
with the workpeople of any place. Mr. W. Noton supported 
the resolution, which was put and carried, two members only 


voting against it. 


BATLEY. 


Tun woollen trade here during the month of July has 
been fairly active, but business seems rather less spirited 
than last month, the extremely wet weather evidently 
having bad a depressing effect on trade. The home demand 
is not very brisk, and a great deal of the business 

is for the foreign and colonial markets. Prices of goods 
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continue very low, but may be quoted as nearly as possible 
on a par with those of last year. Army goods: There is 
some improvement in the demand, and inquiries are nume- 
rous relative to fresh orders. In miscellaneous fabrics, 
worsteds, presidents, pilots, plain and printed reversible naps, 
and fancy coatings were chiefly required. Colonial woul 
maintains last sales’ values, English brokes are steady at 
late prices, but noils and waste have dropped about 4d. in 
the lb. Olive oil—Gallipoli—is a little easier, being quoted 
£32 per ton f. o. b., and Gioga £30 f.o.b. Worsted yarns 
have been slightly raised in prices in some instances, but 
there is no marked advance. Shoddy has been in fair 
demand at full prices. The tendency has been to increase 
rates for some time back, and some sorts are sensibly dearer. 
Mungo is in good demand for low qualities, without any 
notable change in value. The engineering and machinery 
trades are busy. 


— ĩL2ͤ—U 


DELIBERATE MURDER BY A SEAMAN. 


Ar Liverpool Assizes, on Friday, before Mr. Justice Stephen, 
Charles Arthur, ship’s steward, 34 years of age, was charged 
with the murder of David Bailie, captain of the Dovenby 
Rall, on the 31st March last. Mr. M‘Connell appeared for 
the prosecution, and Dr. Commins, M.P., defended the 
prisoner. The Dovenby Hall, a British ship of 1,998 tons 
register, was on the voyage home from San Francisco when 
the event occurred. She left San Francisco on the 6th 
March. The captain became suspicious that prisoner was 
was going to poison him, and complained that the water had 
a bitter taste and made his mouth dry. This was about 
fourteen days out from San Francisco. The captain also 
found fault with the prisoner for the manner in which he 
discharged his duties as steward, and said he was not half a 
man. The prisoner replied that he was, and he was willing 
to go before the mast and give up his duties as steward, and 
went on deck and did some chipping of rust off the iron. 
The captain said he would “fix” him before they got home. 
The prisoner returned to his duties as steward on the evening 
of the 29th March, and nothing further passed between the 
two men. About a quarter to seven on the morning of 
the 30th March the crew heard a cry of “ Murder!” coming 
from the deck house, and on Owen, the sailmaker, going 
there he found the two men engaged in a desperate struggle, 
the prisoner having a large carving knife in his hand. 
Owen took the knife away, and the men were separated. 
It was then found that the captain had been stabbed in 
several places. He had one stab in the abdomen, which 
was the cause of his death. No surgeon was carried on 
board the ship, and the crew dressed the wounds as best 
they could; but the captain died on the following morning. 
The prisoner was taken into the cabin, and the captain 
asked him if he (the captain) had ever injured or struck him, 
and the prisoner answered that he had gone in fear of his 
life. The captain ridiculed the statement. An entry of the 
affair was made in the log by the chief officer and read over to 
the prisoner, and the latter replied that he only stabbed the 
captain once, and that the rest was done during the struggle. 
He subsequently pleaded guilty to the offence, but said it 
was done after great provocation. He also admitted stabbing 
the captain whilst the latter was asleep. In cross-examina- 
tion the witnesses said the prisoner was a very quiet man, 
and was liked by the crew, but the captain seemed to have 
taken a dislike to him. He was, however, kind to most of 
the crew. For the defence, Dr. Commins urged that the 
crime was not one of murder with malice aforethought, and 
that it was, in fact, taking into account the provocation 


prisoner had received, reduced to manslaughter. He further 
pointed out that one of the witnesses stated that no blood 
was found in the captain’s bed. ; 

The learned Judge summed up, and pointed out that in 
order to reduce a crime for murder to manslaughter it was 
necessary to prove provocation, in the form of actual assault 
and battery, of such a nature as to inflict bodily harm or 
great insult to the person who committed the crime. The 
theory of provocation was that the person who received the 
provocation was supposed to be carried away by a degree of 
anger and excitement by the provocation received that he 
was not altogether master of himself. Mere ill usage or 
verbal insults, however severe, had not the legal effect of 
reducing the crime to manslaughter. If the jury found 
that prisoner had killed his captain by stabbing him without 
being in a furious heat or passion caused at the time by 
actnal assault or actual threats of violence supposed to be 
soon intended to be carried out, then prisoner was guilty of 
murder although he might have received provocation, 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and on returning 
into court the foreman stated that they found the prisoner 
guilty of murder, but strongly recommended him to mercy 
because of the provocation he had received. 

In answer to the usual question as to whether he had any- 
thing to say why sentence of death should not be passed on 
him, prisoner said that a great deal had been done to him 
that others knew nothing of, and he ex to take all that 
was done and say nothing. He prayed for mercy. 

The learned Judge said the prisoner had been convicted of 
murder, and he could not see how the jury could have found 
any other verdict. They had strongly recommended him to 
mercy on the ground that he had received great provocation. 
He would forward the recommendation to the usual quarter, 
but he did not know what the regult would be, It did not 
rest with him to entertain the question. It was his simple, 
but sad, and solemn duty to upon the prisoner the 
sentence of the law. Sentence of death was then passed in 


the usual form. 
—_—_—_———>—_—————" 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN TRADE. 


The United States Senate has adopted the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Cullom ordering the Inter-state Commerce 
Committee to make a full investigation of the relations 
of the Canadian railways to American Commerce. The 
Committee is instructed to ascertain and report whether 
any of the United States railroad lines are owned, operated, 
or controlled by the Grand Trunk, or Canadian Pacific, 
or any other Canadian railway companies; whether 
commerce originating in the United States is diverted 
from the American to the Canadian Lines, and to what 
extent and in what manner; also, whether discrimina- 
tion is practised in the charges for tolls against American 
vessels in the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals; and 
also to enquire into the question of the regulations of 
the commerce carried on by railroads or waterways 
between the United States and Canada. The Committee is 
to report what legislation is necessary for the protection of 
the commercial interests of the United States, and to promote 
the enforcement of the Inter-State Commercial Act, The 
Senators of both parties supported the resolution. In intro- 
ducing the resolution, Mr. Cullom asserted that, owing te 
the subsidies granted to the railroads and steamships by the 
British and Canadian Goverments, the Canadian line carry 
nearly half the tea consumed in the United States. He 
charged the Canadian Pacific with buying and building lines 
into that country for feeders. The British or Canadian 


— — — 
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Government subsidised steamers to China and Japan to 
secure the commerce between those countries and the United 
States. Another Senator asserted that the subsidized steamers 
were bringing Chinese, of whom 4,000 a month cross the 
border of that country. 

— — 


A VESSEL SUNK OFF SCARBOROUGH. 


LOSS OF NINE LIVES. 


On Saturday night the lugger Seagull, of Lowestoft, went 
down off Scarborough, and her crew, nine in number, were 
drowned. The captain of a smack, which has arrived in 
port, states that while three miles off, he was running along- 
side the lugger ina terrible gale. There were only 20 to 
30 yards sea room between them, and he noticed what heavy 
weather the lugger was making. He turned to remark the 
fact to one of the crew, and looking round again he found 
the Seagull was missing. Four men were swimming on the 
spot where she had gone down. Instantly he ran his vessel 
round, and she had sufficient way upon her to almost reach 
the poor fellows. A line was thrown to the nearest man, 
but it dropped short by a foot, and before another one could 
be thrown the smack had drifted to leeward. Another run 
was made, but again the men failed to reach the ropes 
thrown to them. The skipper shouted to them to keep up 
their hearts, and he would try again, but before the smack 
got round they had all sunk. The lugger left the port on 
Saturday morning, and intended returning to Scarborough 
in time for Monday’s market. At the time of the accident 
there was a strong gale of wind blowing from the north-west 
and a tremendous sea running. Had the skipper of the 
smack attempted to lower his own boat he would probably 
have lost some of his own crew. 


SUPERSTITION IN RUSSIA. 


Supgrstition has much to be answerable for in respect to 
the horrible deeds committed in its name. Few of them, 
however (says the Jewish Chronicle), can exceed in horror the 
one brought to our notice as having lately been perpetrated 
in an out of the way spot of Russia named Scheberschin. A 
short time after the burial of a much-esteemed Jewish inhabi- 
tant of the place, his grave was found open. A little distance 
off lay his skeleton, from which every scrap of flesh had been 
removed. This terrible discovery naturally caused the utmost 
consternation in the locality, and the inquiry which was set 
on foot resulted in the authorship of this revolting deed being 
traced to two men of evil reputations. They ultimately con- 
fessed that, with the flesh cut away from the corpse, they 
hoped to make an ointment which would have the power of 
making invisible those who rubbed their bodies with it. 
Whence this superstitious belief arose is not known ; but the 
miscreants intended to put the powers of the ointment to the 
test, so as to commit burglaries with impunity. 


— 
A NEW LINE OF STEAMERS FOR THE CANARY 
ISLANDS. 


Tue Liverpool firm of Elder, Dempster, and Co., have in 
open competition secured for the Compania de Vapores 
Correos Interinsulares Canaries the contract from the 
Spanish Government for a regular service of mail and 
passe steamers between the Canary group. The general 
popularity of Grand Canary and Teneriffe with English 


tourists during the past season has doubtless directed the 
attention of the Spanish Government to the other islands of 
the group, and between which hitherto there has been no 
regular communication. The authorities were no doubt 
induced to expend a substantial sum in opening up the 
group, feeling satisfied that once known they would be much 
frequented by invalids and pleasure seekers. The first 
steamer of the new line, the Leon y Castillo, arrived at 
Grand Canary on Saturday, in six days from Glasgow. The 
vessel has accommodation for over 200 passengers, and is in 
every way handsomely furnished with all conveniences and 

appliances for this special service. Her builders are Messrs. 

D. J. Dunlop and Co,. and at her trial trip every satisfaction 

was given, her speed being about 15 miles per hour. A 

similar steamer, the Viera y Clavijo, from the same builders, 

follows a month later, and others will be put on afterwards. 

The new steamers will run in connection with the British 

and African Steam Navigation Co., and the African Steam- 

ship Co., of Liverpool, under their tourist arrangement. 


— 2 


TERRIBLE FATAL ACCIDENT ON A MANX STEAMER. 


A TERRIBLE accident happened on the New Manx Line 
steamer Queen Victoria, which reached Liv 1 soon after 
midnight on Monday from Douglas. A Liverpool man 
named Hertzberg, who was said to be inebriated, fell over- 
board from the forward promenade deck. It was stormy at 
the time, and the sea was running pee high, but the 
steamer was immediately stopped, and a oat manned by 
the chief officer and others, and Hertzberg was picked up. 
He was taken on board, when it was found he had sustained 
fearful injuries, having been struck by the paddle-wheel of 
the steamer. His skull was fractured, and one arm was 
smashed and nearly torn from the socket. He was, how- 
ever, still alive, and Mr. Learoyd, a medical gentleman of 
Sheffield, who was on board, did everything possible to miti- 
gate his sufferings. On the arrival of the steamer at Liver- 
pool, the injured man was taken to the hospital, but he 
never recovered consciousness, and died on Tuesday morning. 


GREAT EXCITEMENT AT DOUGLAS. 


Asourt half. past two o clock on Tuesday afternoon the Manx 
Line steamer the Prince of Wales arrived from Liverpool 
crowded with visitors. On the Victoria Pier a great crowd 
had been gathering for some time, intending to return by 
the Manx liner, and in order to allow the new comers to 
land quietly, those on the pier were kept beyond the barri- 
cades. The crush was tremendous, and when at last the 
doors were opened, even before the boat had been cleared of 
passengers and luggage, a wild effort took place to get on 
board. Four gangways were out, but soon became blocked, 
and then the steps leading from the roadway were instantly 
choked by excited people. There were many women and 
children in the crowd, and their situation was most unplea- 
sant. The few policemen on duty were utterly powerless to 
stop the crushing, and the strongest amongst the crowd 
forced their way down the steps and on to the steamer 
until she was packed. Attempts were made to stop any 
further addition to the complement, but many persons leaped 
from the pier upon the steamer’s paddle-box, at imminent 
risk. The vessel’s crew, from Captain Sims downwards, 
worked hard, but could do little in face of such a crush. The 
uproar was deafening, women screaming, men shouting to 
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friends separated from them in the rush, and officials making 
themselves hoarse in trying to quieten the crowd. Ulti- 
mately the gangways were drawn in, and the Prince of Wales 
steamed away, leaving hundreds of people on the pier to 
await the next earliest opportunity of getting across to 
Liverpool Many of the visitors had left their lodgings and 
carried their luggage down to the pier, but had to return 
with it again when they found they could not travel by the 
steamer. The management of the Manx line has aroused 
much indignation, and it is asserted that the non-fulfilment 
of their promise to put a third boat on the station is largely 
responsible for scenes which have occurred recently. 


— 
A SUMMER STORM AT BLACKPOOL. 


A STEAMER SUNE. 


Tue weather at Blackpool on Tuesday was very variable. 
The morning was beautifully fine, oa, and sunny, and 
large numbers of visitors were induced to go by the several 
steamers running from the piers for day trips to other 
adjacent seaside towns. During the afternoon, however, the 
wind sprung up suddenly, and by seven o'clock in the 
evening half a gale was blowing from the west, and the sea 
was very rough. It was evident that the several steamers 
which were returning from their day excursions would be 
unable to land at the piers on account of the heavy swell 
on the sea, and no less than five boats had to take 
their passengers on to Fleetwood. In all, consider- 
ably over 1,000 persons had to be landed at Fleetwood, 
and afterwards brought on by special train to Black- 
pool. The Winnie, a small paddle steamer plying from the 
South Pier, and owned by a boatman at Freckleton, on the 
Ribble, struck on a sandback near to the pier when the tide 
was low. She was left high and dry, and the passengers 
were got off safely. It was while she was in this position 
that the wind rose and the sea became rough, and when the 
tide began to come in the question of her safety became a 
serious one. The breakers were running high, and it became 
evident that she would be unable to get away to sea. It was 
decided, therefore, in order to prevent her being knocked to 
pieces by the waves, or being drifted against the pier, to 
scuttle her. Accordingly a large hole was made in her side, 
and into this the water poured when the sea rose. The 
vessel had previously been dismantled as far us possible, all 
loose woodwork being removed. The waves, however, broke 
over her, and washed away a large portion of the upper deck 
in addition to knocking away the funnel. At high tide the 
vessel was completely covered, and but a few feet of her mast 
were visible. This morning the sea is calm again, and at low 
water to-day an attempt will probably be made to float her. 


A NIGHT SCENE ON THE LIVERPOOL LANDING- 
STAGE. 


Ox Monday morning the steamtugs Toiler and Challenger 
left the Prince’s Landing-stage, each being loaded with 
Liverpool people, who intended to have a sail down to 
Mostyn or Holyhead, on the Welsh coast. It was generally 
expected that the boats would leave the last-named place 
on the return journey about eight o’clock in the evening, 
and arrive in the Mersey about two or three hours later. 
A fairly crowd of friends and relatives of those who 
had vent upon the trip accordingly assembled on the 
stage about eleven o'clock, anticipating that the boats 
would arrive in a very short time. As midnight came 
and there was no sign or news of the tugs bearing 


the excursionists, several of those who were waiting 
became alarmed, and were filled with forebodings that 
some accident had happened. Another hour passed ; 
the people waited and watched more anxiously, but the 
steamers did not make their appearance, and many persons 
were fully convinced that the weather had proved too heavy 
for the Toiler and Challenger. Two o'clock arrived, and 
people could be seen among the expectant crowd with most 
miserable and woe-begone countenances, scarcely daring 
to make a conjecture as to the cause of the long delay. At 
length, after another hour, the fearful suspense and weari- 
some watching was put an end to by the boats being observed 
steaming up the river. A rush was made for the passengers 
when they landed, and they were congratulated on arriving 
safely home. It was explained that the tugs were delayed 
two hours on starting on the homeward trip, and such 
weather was encountered that it was impossible to sail back 
in less than five hours. 
ä ——— 


A DANGEROUS HAT. 


Mr. C. C. Lewis, the South Essex coroner, held an inquest 
on Thursday night on the body of James Robinson, aged 27, 
an excavator, who was killed by lightning. The deceased 
was employed at Barking, and on Monday night, with four 
companions, he walked along the sewer n towards 
Plaistow. During this journey the storm came on, and 
suddenly three of them were struck by lightning, the deceased 
and two men named Stacey and Randall. Stacey was hurled 
some distance ahead, but recovered consciousness, as did 
Randall, after a time. The deceased, however, was killed 
instantly, his hat being blasted to pieces and one leg of his 
trousers slit down. No lightning was seen at the time. Dr. 
Ross said that he found a series of scorchings on the body of 
the deceased, who had also a scalp wound over the left ear. 
He had evidently been struck with the electric fluid, and in 
his opinion that was the cause of death. He was wearing a 
hat the edge of which was surrounded by steel wire, and 
probably it was this steel that had attracted the electric 
fluid. The jury returned a verdict in accordance with the 
testimony, and complimented the constable in the case for 
removing the man from the embankment, where it appeared 
his companions had left him. 


— — 


A NEW USE FOR DISUSED MINES. 


Ax action of considerable iuterest to colliery owners was 
heard on Friday at the Leeds Assizes, before Mr. Justice Cave, 
in which the trustees of the late Thos. Greenhalgh, of 
Batley, sought an injunction to restrain Robert Walshaw, 
woollen manufacturer, of Batley, from pouring sewage 
matter into a disused mine belonging to the plaintiffs, and 
situated under some property which was in the market for 
building purposes, It was alleged that the defendant, 
who in the course of his business used 11,000 gallons of 
water per day with many unsavory ingredients for manu- 
facturing purposes, had covered up the shaft of the colliery 
and connected his drains with it, thus turning all refuse 
matter from his premises underneath the plaintiffs’ property, 
and flooding the workings of the mine. A Mr. Page Spencer, 
agent to the plaintiffs, had been down the mine and obtained 
samples of the sewage sludge and otherwise inspected the 
condition of . but the evidence given was so contra- 
dictory that Mr. kwood, Q.C., on behalf of the plaintiffs, 
had to express the opinion that he could not carry the case 
further, and by consent a verdict for the defendant was 
accordingly given. 
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KILLED ON A TOBOGGAN. 


A ratat accident happened on Saturday evening on the 
tobogganing slide which forms one of the attractions of the 
Irish Exhibition at Olympia, though no possible blame 
appears to attach to those who were in charge of the struc- 
ture. As far as can be judged the accident was entirely due 
to the recklessness of the woman who was killed. Annie 
Lowe, aged twenty-three, a married woman, went to the West 
Tower end of the slide in company with a man named James 
Death. The man Death had been employed as a carpenter 
in the exhibition, and had been in the habit of using the sleigh 
and slide, and was familiar with its working. He and the wo- 
man took a “car” for themselves, and before entering it, 
the attendant Chiles gave them the customary words of 
advice and caution to “ put their hands on the rails and 
lean forward.” The word “Go” was given, and the car 
rushed down “No. 1” slide—a slide specially selected by 
the carpenter Death. As it reached a point about 25 yards 
from the starting platform, midway between the first and 
second lamps, the girl’s hat blew off and fell on the track. 
She seems to have reached out her hand, and bent back 
to recover her hat, and eye-witnesses say that she appeared 
to fall back. At all events she was swept over the undulating 
course, bumping her head upon the track, until the machine 
came to a stop in the hollow. She was found to be insensible, 
and the back of her head was fractured and mutilated. Her 
companion, who sat in front, was quite unconscious of what 
had occurred until he came to the end of the journey. The 
woman was taken to the West London Hospital, where she 
died soon after. 
— 


THE RAILWAY DISASTER NEAR LONDON. 


STATEMENT BY THE SIGNALMAN. 


Tue accident on the railway at Hampton Wick has resulted 
in the death of six persons, including the engine driver and 
stoker of the empty train, and the injury of about twenty 
others. The accident happened just as a passenger train 
was leaving the station, the engine with which it collided 
being also in motion on the same line. Two of the carriages 
of the train were completely telescoped, and were thrown on 
to the side of a bridge, on which the collision occurred, and 
which spans the main road. But for a stout iron railing one 
of the carriages must have fallen over into the road, 
with far more appalling results. Three of the bodies 
are now lying at a neighbouring public-house, and two 
others at private houses. Many of the injured also 
have been accommodated at residences near the railway 
station, and are receiving every attention at the hands of 
medical men in practice in the locality. The following 
report has been made by the station-master at Kingston to 
the officials at Waterloo Station :—‘‘I regret to inform you 
that a serious collision occurred at the Teddington end of 
Hampton Wick Station about midnight on Monday, which 
has resulted in the death of the driver and stoker of the 
10-50 p.m. down train, and also of two passengers named 
respectively Mrs. Mindenhall and Mrs, Figg, about eight 
others being more or less seriously injured. The signalman 
on duty in the Kingston junction box at the time 
allowed the driver of a light engine to proceed towards 
Twickenham on the wrong line, and by some remarkable 
oversight the driver of this engine proceeded as far as 
Hampton Wick Station without discovering the fatal mistake 
that had been made, and there dashed into the 10-50 down 


passenger train as it was entering the station. All medical 
assistance was sent as soon as possible, and break-down 
gangs set to work, the remainder of the traffic being worked 
through on the up line, which is not blocked. The two 
engines were disabled, the guard’s van and three third-class 
carriages, which formed the two foremost vehicles of the 
passenger train, being telescoped. The signalman was an 
experienced man, perfectly sober, but overwhelmed with 
grief when he found what a terrible mistake he had made.” 
Mr. Mindenhall, who was a passenger in the front coach 
of the train, and whose wife was killed on the spot, has 
made the following statement: ‘I had been down to Coln- 
brook to spend the day with some relations, and was return- 
ing, in company with my wife, two little children, and two 
nieces, We all sat on one seat with our backs to the engine. 

My wife had been nursing one of the little girls, but just 
before we got to the station the child got down, asking to be 
allowed to stand on the seat. Had she not done so she 
would almost certainly have met with the same fate as my 
wife. All was going well, when just as our part of the train was 
entering the station I heard a sharp, shrill whistle, and I then 

knew something was wrong. My little girl at the same time 

remarked, ‘The train is coming, papa’ The next thing 

was the collision. The front of the carriage was forced in 

upon us, the lights were extinguished, and I could not move 

hand or foot. The screaming and the sensation was awful. 

Presently I heard the rescue-party running over the top of 
the carriage, but we must have remained helpless fur nearly 

half an hour. It was like dying by inches. At last some 

people got to us. They first took out the children, and then 

my wife, who was dead. I was quite helpless, and felt sure 

I had lost my left arm. I put my right hand over to my 

left side, and I then felt my arm was there. My legs were 

amongst the splintered timber, and my back was very 

painful. I was lifted out and taken into one of the rooms, 

where I was laid on the floor and attended to.” 


—_—_——.@ 


THE PRINCIPAL TOBACCO MARKET OF EUROPE. 


AmsTERDAM claims to have become the principal market in 
Europe for tobacco, in consequence of the excellent quality 
of the Sumatra tobacco, which is sought for there by buyers 
from all parts of the world, and especially by the American 
cigar manufacturers, and of the amounts of Dutch 
capital invested in the plantations of Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo, the extent of which is daily increasing. The crop of 
1886 was the largest hitherto known. Sumatra sent to 
Holland in 1887, 138,000 bales, value £2,660,000, as com- 
pared with 125,000 bales, value £2,300,000, in 1886. 
North America alone purchased in the Dutch market 
for £1,160,000. Prices slightly poe partly in 
consequence of the demand for the finer qualities for 
cigar-making, for which extra rates were paid. The 
measure taken by the English Government, fixing 35 per 
cent as the limit of water to be added by the tobacco manu- 
facturers, was a severe blow to the sale to England of Java 
tobacco, the absorptive power of which is very great. The 
new Merchandise Marks Act has also interfered to a very 
great extent with the exportation of cigars to England for 
home consumption and in transit. Borneo is now beginning 
to send some tobacco of excellent quality, and the produce 
of British North Borneo is looked forward to with much 
interest. The dividends of the more important Sumatra 
tobacco companies make even beer a poor investment. 
The Deli Company paid 109 per cent per annum, and the 
Arendsburg Company as much as 169 per cent. 
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Tur Manchester Courier of Wednes- 
day contains the following :— 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
recently met at the city of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
to consider the Burlington railway strike. The 
meeting was held in the Opera House, and the 
700 delegates, representing lodges in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, desired to keep 
the proceedings secret. Before the beginning 
of the business they examined the building for 
“spies.” The Committee went round with a 
lantern, but probably would not have admitted 
that they had the same object in view as 
Diogenes in his search. Finally they found 
an enterprising stenographer secreted in the 
“ chandelier supports.” His dream of an ex- 
clusive verbatim report was quickly dissipated, 
and clad in very scanty garments (for he had 
partially disrobed for greater comfort in his 
hiding place), he-was escorted to the police 
office by an indignant and vociferous crowd of 
trade-unioniste. There is no reason to suppose 
that Mr. David Seplogle’s report, if he had 
succeeded in preparing it, would have been at 
all detrimental to the Brotherhood. Their 
case, if a good one, would gain by publicity. 
Whether Mr. Seplogle was justified in trying 
to help them against their will is another 
question. On the same day that the enter- 
prising stenographer failed to secure a verbatim 
report, Mr. Charles A. Dana was addressing an 
assembly of editors at Milwaukee, and formu- 
lated a journalistic octologue. The eight 
editorial commandments, according to Mr. 
Dana, are— . 

(1) Get the news, and get all the news, and 
nothing but the news. (2) Copy nothing from 
another publication without perfect credit. (8) 
Never print an interview without the know- 
ledge and consent of the party interviewed. 
(4) Never print a paid advertisement as news 
matter. Let every advertisement appear as an 
advertisement. No sailing under false colours. 
(5) Never attack the weak or the defenceless, 
either by argument, by invective, or ridicule, 
unless there is some absolute public necessity 
for so doing. (6) Fight for your opinions, but 
don’t believe they contain the whole truth or 
the only truth. (7) Support your party, if 
you have one, but don’t think all the good men 
are in it, and all the bad men outside of it. (8) 
Above all, know and believe that humanity is 
advancing, and that there is progress in human 
life and human affairs, and that, as sure as God 
lives, the future will be greater and better 
than the present or the past. 

These ethical aphorisms doubtless tend both 
to truth and edification, but it will be observed 
that none of them categorically prohibit the 
secret presence in the “chandelier supports” 
of a “ chiel takin’ notes of what was intended 
to be a confidential conference. 
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Shares. 


SHARE MARKET. 
Manchester Ship Canals E ae uiet, very 
few transactions ate recorded and last week's 
prices have been maintained. 
PRESENT e : 
Ordinary £4 Paid 50/6. 
Ordinary Fully Paid £83. 
5 per cent Per. Pref. £4 Paid 55/- to 56/- 
5 per cent Per. Pref. All Paid £9. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
JOSEPH R. & W. P. BAINES, 
STOCK & SHARE BROKERS, 
18, Quzgn’s Coampers, 7, MaREET STREBT, 
MANCHESTER. 

Dealings in Ship Canal Shares (all issues) and 
Stocks and Shares of all kinds. 
Telegraphic Address :—‘‘Jarbaines, Manchester.” 
=e ee 


ALLAN NICOLSON & CO. 


STOCK & SHARE BROKERS, 
20, Cross Street, MANCHESTER. 


Ship Canal Shares Bought and Sold at the 
closest possible market prices of the day. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
Every description of Stocks and Shares 


Bought and Seld on the London and other 
Exc 


Investment Lists and References Free on Application. 
Te.ecraMs . Jorrincs, MANCHESTER.” 


Wanted. 
Small Preparp Advertisements inserted under this 
heading will be according to the following 
a One Four 
Insertion. Insertions. 

Zlines .... Os, 6d. ...... 1s. 6d. 

3 lines Os. Od. ...... 28. Od 

4lines . 1s. Od. 2s. 64. 


Remittances not exceeding 5s. may be made in 
Halfpenn Bada 


postage stamps. y stamps pref 

The Publisher cannot guarantee the insertion of 
an advertisement in any specified issue, but when 
practicable it will appear in that issue. 


Copies of the paper, including postage, 2d. each 


LIST OF PORTS AND 
SHIPPING COMPANIES 


CARRYING THERETO. 


The charge for Name and Address under 
any heading is 10/- per annum. 


AFRICA. 

The AFRICAN 88. Co., 31, James Street, 
Liverpool. 

HAMBURG. 

DONALD CURRIE & CO., 25, Castle Street, 

Liverpool. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

5 een & Co., Water Street, 
ve 5 

1 O. XIII ER & CO., 65, The Albany, 


J. 
8. WRIGHT KELSO &CO., 3, Tower Buildings, 
W., Liverpoel.—T.A., “ Kelso, Liverpool. 


Manchester.—August 10th, 1888. 


for the Proprietor by Jon Hrywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, 


August 9, 1888. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In all Lancashiré, Yotkshire, and 
and Cheshire towns Where not 
already represented 


FOR THE SALE OF 
SHIP CANAL NEWS. 


To Correspondents. 


All communications intended for insertion 
in this journal should be addressed “ Editor, 
LancasHIgg MercHant an Sur Canal. 
News, John Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester,” 
and must, in all cases, be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer, not necessarily 
i Pas but as a guarantee of good 
ai 

Information relating to trade will be gladly 
and freely given to all home and foreign 
readers 545 the correspondence column 
or privately, if a stamped envelope is enclosed 
— enquiry. All letters to be 
above. 


Advertisementy. 

Advertisements intended for insertion in the 
current weel’s issue must reach the publisher 
not later than first mail on Wednesday morning. 
The charge for Advertisements on front page 
is 5/- per inch (single column) ; larger spaces 
pro rata. Scale of charges for Advertisements 
on covers and inside pages will be forwarded 
on application. To ensure insertion, all orders 
Sor single Advertisements should be accompanied 
by remittance. 


Subscriptions. - 


THE LANCASHIRE MERCHANT AND 


SHIP CANAL NEWS is free to any 
address in the United Kin for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, prepaid. 

Accounts. 


All accounts are payable to Joan Hzrwoon, 
Deansgate, Manchester. Postal and post office 
orders to be made payable at the General Post 
8 ee 

lisher’s ce: Deansgate, Manchester, 
where all communications should be addressed. 


Wholesale Agents. 


market. 
Liverpool.—W. H. Surg & Sox, Dale Street. 
And RETAIL from 
W. H. Suita & Son, n 
Tarron, r Stage, 
And all Newsagents. 


